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DRUMS  OP  DEFEAT.     By  THEODORE  MAYNARD.     Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 

35.  6d.  net. 

"  An  author  of  deep  feeling  .  .  .  who  has  an  artist's  love  for  beautiful  sights  and 
sounds,  and  take*  delight  in  the  music  of  words.  .  .  .  The  manliness  and  humanity 
which  exhale  from  his  pages  make  one  imagine  that  the  author  belongs  to  the  honourable 
order  of  the  men  of  good  company."  —  Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  RED,  RED  DAWN.  By  JAMES  MACKERETH.  Fcap.  8vo,  boards. 
33.  6d.  net. 

'  A  poet  who  can  claim  a  not  inconsiderable  place  among  the  singers  of  to-day."  —  Times. 

'  Poetry  first  and  last.  A  model  of  high  thinking  and  achieved  desire."  —  Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  Another  poet  for  whom  we  can  be  thankful."  —  Observer. 

'  At  bis  best,  and  his  best  is  good  indeed."  —  Athenaum. 

'  The  fine  promise  of  his  earlier  work  is  fulfilled.  ...  A  number  of  poems  of  very 
noteworthy  quality  in  their  idealism,  their  purity  of  feeling  and  rare  virility  of  phrase.  These 
place  him  in  the  little  circle  of  influential  poets  of  our  day  upon  whom  there  rests  a  moral 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  a  literary  responsibility."  —  "Yorkshire  Post. 

THEIR  DEAD  SONS.  By  J.  M'DOUCJALL  HAY.  8vo,  boards.  35.  6d.  net. 
(paper,  23.  6d.  net). 

"  Mr.  Hay  endeavours  to  put  into  words  the  emotions  that  fill  us  when  we  contemplate  all 
that  our  Army  has  done.  He  has  chosen  free  verse,  and  we  can  understand  why.  It  seems 
intolerable  to  bind  oneself  to  measure  on  such  a  theme,  when  a  hundred  thoughts  are  clamouring 
for  expression.  .  .  .  We  cannot  but  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Hay  for  what  he  has  done  in  the 
way  of  noble  tribute.  Many  a  minister  might  well  give  one  of  these  instead  of  a  sermon."  — 
Glasgow  Herald. 

"  It  sings  in  free  verse  of  a  stately,  steady  march  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  the  men 
who  have  fought  and  fallen  for  King  and  country,  and  in  consolation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
near  and  dear  who  proudly  mourn  for  them."  —  Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Hay  has  given  us  something  that  is  nobler  than  poetry  in  his  pages  of  unshackled 
thought.  .  .  .  One  of  the  small  books  of  the  war  that  is  really  great/'  —  Sheffield  Inde- 
pendent. 


By   W.    CURRAN    REEDY, 


BLUE   SEA   BALLADS    AND   CHANTIES. 

R.N.V.R.     Cr.  8vo,  boards.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Mr.  Reedy  has  caught  with  success  the  true  spirit  of  the  chanty.  In  every  piece  there 
is  the  whistle  of  the  sea  wind  and  the  cheeriness  of  the  old  seadogs  of  Britain."  —  Times. 

"  The  lyrics  in  this  volume  are  remarkable  for  purely  literary  qualities.  They  sing  with 
a  refined  exaltation  of  feeling,  and  always  with  well  cultivated  expressions  about  warships 
and  sea  adventures."  —  Scotsman. 

"  By  an  ordinary  seaman  whose  singing  gifts  are  above  the  ordinary."  —  Daily  Chronicle. 
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The  Leaf  Burners, 

and  Other  Poems.  By 
ERNEST  RHYS.  Large  Cr. 
8vo,  43.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Rhys  needs  no  introduction  to 
English  readers.  This  book  of  verse  was 
inspired  by  visits  to  camps  in  France  and 
at  home. 


Spun-yarn  &  Spin- 
drift. By  NORA  M.  HOL- 
LAND. Cr.  8vo,  Cloth,  45.  6d. 

Miss  Holland   is   a   poetess   who   has 
stepped  quickly  into  the  foremost  rank. 


The   Rhymes   of 

Amot  Orlaunch,  &  Other 
Melodies  and  Verses.  By 
LIEUT.  G.  S.  MAXWELL, 
R.N.V.R.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

A  collection  of  sprightly  verse  depict- 
ing the  life  and  laughter  of  H.M.  Motor 
Patrol,  and  published  in  response  to 
numerous  requests. 


Goronel,  and  Other 

War  Poems.  By  CHARLES 
VINCENT.  Cr.  8vo,  Cloth, 
6s.  net. 

Times. — "  Mr.  Vincent  is  a  poet  whose 
rich,*  profuse  and  sensuous  gift  of  utter- 
ance commands  attention." 


A   Chant  of  Love 

for  England,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  HELEN  GRAY 
CONE.  Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d.  net. 

The  title-poem  of  this  volume  is  a 
reply  by  the  gifted  American  poetess  to 
the  German  Hymn  of  Hate  for  England. 


Sonnets  after  Loss. 

By    D.  L.  I.       Cr.  8vo,  Cloth, 
3s.  net; 

Times. — "An  accomplished  writer  .  .  . 
the  sonnets  are  polished  and  eloquent." 
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THE  DREAMER'S  FRANCHISE 

^  I  ^O  many  of  us  life  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  nature 
JL  of  a  captivity,  irksome  or  tolerable  according  to 
individual  temperament.  "  Most  men,"  as  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  "  in  a  brazen  prison  live,"  and  languidly  give 
their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  task-work,  dreaming  of 
nought  beyond  their  prison  wall.  We  are,  in  truth,  shut 
in  and  closely  confined  by  our  own  limitations,  inherent 
and  acquired,  by  our  own  incapacities,  intellectual,  moral 
and  psychic,  and  by  our  social  environment.  It  is  the 
dreamer  only  who  possesses  the  means  of  escape  into 
freedom.  Some  friendly  influence  secures  for  him  the  file 
of  fantasy  and  the  silken  ladder  of  imagination  by  which 
he  delivers  himself,  when  the  hunger  for  liberty  is  urgent, 
from  durance.  To  him  the  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  of 
circumstance  involve  no  real  restraint,  and  he  can  transport 
himself  when  the  mood  seizes  him  into  regions  where  he 
may  wander  at  will,  no  sentinel  challenging  and  no  warder 
molesting. 

The  truest  paradox  ever  uttered  was  this,  that  no  man  is 
really  sane  who  is  not  a  little  bit  mad.  There  is  a  healthy 
and  inspiring  lunacy  that  leads  in  one  direction  to  laughter, 
in  another  to  romance  and  adventure,  in  another  to 
enthusiasms  and  quixotic  self-sacrifice  and  heroic  effort. 
When  we  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  a  splendid  fellow,  but 
just  a  wee  bit  mad,  we  mean  that  he  does  unusual  things, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  truancies  and  errantries  of  our 
own  recognise  him  as  an  escaped  prisoner  like  ourselves. 
The  people  who  do  or  attempt  unusual  things  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  for  they  not  only  preserve  their  own  individu- 
ality, but  save  the  world  by  their  freshness  from  that  decay 
that  kills  courage  and  destroys  art  and  emasculates  litera- 
ture. Each  one  of  us  is  born  with  a  distinct  individuality. 
How  many  of  us  resist  the  forces  that  lie  in  wait  to  choke 
and  strangle  those  qualities  that  make  us  different  from  our 
fellows  and  give  us  some  sort  of  distinction  ?  Life  may 
be  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  but  surely  it  is  our  part  to  seek 
rather  than  to  hide.  Some  folk  remain  in  hiding  all  their 
lives  ;  more  or  less  deliberately  they  imprison  themselves, 
and  timidity  or  pride  is  their  jailor.  Concealing  their  true 
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identity  and  real  character,  finally  they  lose  them.  They 
take  shelter  behind  conventions  and  traditions,  behind 
usages  and  proprieties,  and  never  emerge  into  any  inde- 
pendent judgment  or  any  courageous  act.  What,  then, 
is  the  secret  of  a  clear  and  definite  personality  that 
faces  the  world  with  quiet  eyes  and  tranquil  self-confidence, 
sure,  firm  and  untrammelled  ?  It  largely  lies  in  a  cultivated 
and  developed  imagination.  A  child  born  and  bred  in  a 
stuffy  and  unwholesome  slum  is  a  meagre  weakling  :  those 
who  never  stray  outside  a  tiny  circle  of  minute  interests 
or  beyond  the  social  barriers — poor  self-immured  prisoners 
— become  essentially  narrow  and  small-minded  and  monoto- 
nous, and  yet  beyond  the  petty  parish  of  the  commonplace 
and  the  little  township  of  the  trivial  lies  a  wide  and  splendid 
world  of  joy  and  hope  and  wonder,  a  world  of  far  horizons 
and  large  outlooks,  where  the  clean  wind  sings  through  the 
heather  and  the  glad  sun  smiles  back  to  the  laughing 
valleys.  That  world  is  the  patrimony  of  imagination,  and 
if  we  take  up  our  birthright  we  are  entitled  to  its  citizenship 
and  to  inherit  the  franchise  of  the  dreamers  and  poets,  the 
mystics  and  musicians,  of  all  the  centuries.  Our  feet  may 
travel  without  toll  or  tribute  along  the  highway  that  leads 
to  that  enchanted  kingdom  of  a  thousand  delights,  and  those 
of  us  who  care  to  look  can  descry  its  shining  citadels  and 
gleaming  minarets.  And  yet  few  venture  on  the  pilgrimage, 
and  many  who  start  turn  aside  from  the  climbing  road 
into  beguiling  byways  that  lead  nowhither. 

Wise  fools  mock  at  dreams,  and  yet  dreams  are  so  often 
the  immediate  parents  of  glorious  achievement.  Joseph's 
brethren  jeered  at  him  as  an  idle  dreamer.  "  Behold  this 
dreamer  !  "  they  cried  with  scornful  derision.  And  yet  it 
was  Joseph,  the  wise  and  practical  statesman,  who  rescued 
Egypt  from  the  terrors  and  calamities  of  famine ;  and  that 
deliverance  was  itself  wrought  through  a  dream.  Our 
own  common  phrase  condemns  our  scepticism.  We  talk 
of  someone  who  has  done  something  worth  doing  as  having 
realised  the  dream  of  his  life.  There  is  a  magical  and 
compelling  energy  dwelling  in  imagination  :  it  is  a  well- 
spring  of  living  force  which  flows  through  a  hundred  channels 
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in  a  golden  stream  of  perpetual  usefulness.  If  prayer, 
faithful  and  fervent,  can  remove  mountains,  so  also,  by 
processes  of  translation  of  dreams  into  action,  can  imagina- 
tion. Imagination  has  literally  removed  mountains.  Look 
at  the  Simplon  tunnel  or  the  railways  that  climb  to  the 
dizziest  heights,  clinging  to  the  perilous  edge  of  appalling 
precipices,  or  those  flying  engines  of  man's  contrivance 
which  abolish  the  sea  and  make  mock  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  Sahara.  Imagination,  too,  is  now  revealed  as  the  final 
physician  and  the  authentic  healer  in  many  of  the  obscurer 
ailments  and  more  difficult  diseases  that  affect  humanity. 

Man  cannot  live  by  deeds  alone  :  this  sordid  world  must 
be  saved  from  its  avarice  and  its  cold  and  pitiless  cruelty 
by  the  constant  diffusion  of  the  warm  and  vivid  sunshine 
that  radiates  from  the  poet's  most  exalted  moods.  As 
individuals  we  need  to  save  our  own  souls  by  breaking  loose, 
ever  and  again,  from  the  prosaic  interests  that  so  easily 
enslave  us.  We  ought  to  contrive  some  true  ratio  of  im- 
portance, some  real  table  of  values.  It  is  more  serviceable 
sometimes  to  try  to  count  the  myriad  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way  than  to  detect  an  error  of  a  halfpenny  in  our  milkman's 
account :  it  is  better  economy  often  for  us  to  seek  the 
roots  of  the  rainbows  over  the  purple  edges  of  the  hills 
than  to  haggle  with  the  greengrocer  over  the  price  of 
carrots.  Government  itself  becomes  tyranny  without  the 
influence  of  an  enlarging  and  emancipating  imagination. 
Every  Cabinet  ought  to  contain  at  least  one  man  who  is  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  seer  of  visions.  Soldiering 
without  chivalry  and  the  tradition  of  stainless  knighthood 
is  baser  than  the  butcher's  business.  Art  and  literature, 
and  love  itself,  without  poetry  lapse  with  tragical  swiftness 
into  dullness  or  lasciviousness.  Even  cooking  that  lacks 
the  spice  and  colour  of  imagination  becomes  a  mere  mess 
of  greasy  or  insipid  pottage.  Imagination  is  surely  the 
saving  grace  of  life,  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts  of  the 
gods,  the  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  gateway  into 
the  supreme  paradise;  and  yet  the  majority  reject  all  it 
offers  in  order  to  ply  with  greater  ease  the  muck-rake  over 
a  heap  of  garbage.  G.  DUNCAN  GREY. 


A   DAY  IN  MY  GARDEN 
I 

MORNING 

SUNSHINE  and  song  and  a  world  of  light, 
Daisies  bathed  in  dew ; 
A  linnet's  note  from  the  hawthorn  white 
And  a  lawn  that  tells  of  a  fairy  sprite 
By  a  ring  of  an  emerald  hue. 
Sunshine  and  song  and  a  world  of  light, 
Morning  and  spring  and  you  ! 


II 


NOON 

Come,  linger  where  the  bee  in  coat  of  gold 
Woos  drowsily  the  lilies  white  and  fair, 
Where  sunbeams  climb  the  lattice  and  enfold 
The  crimson-hearted  blossoms  hiding  there. 
So  would  I  fold  thee  to  my  heart,  and  tell 
The  story  which  the  roses  know  so  well. 


Ill 


TWILIGHT 

Dusk,  and  a  silver  star 

Hung  from  a  purple  sky, 

The  hush  of  twilight's  magic  spell 

And  the  low,  soft  tone  of  a  distant  bell 

Whispering,  question  why  ? 

Why  does  she  leave  thee  thus 

With  never  a  tear  nor  a  sigh  ? 

The  roses  droop  as  they  watch  her  pass 

And  the  daisies  breathe  from  the  dew-kis't  grass. 

Good-bye,  dear  heart ;  good-bye  ! 
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IV 

NIGHT 

The  birdlings  brown  have  silent  grown  and  sunk  to  a  quiet  nest, 
The  golden  day  is  folded  away  to  sleep  in  the  purple  west, 
And  into  the  peace  of  my  garden  I  come  with  my  own  heart's  wild 
unrest. 

O  heart  of  my  garden  whisper  low,  and  still  my  heart's  deep  pain  ; 
Teach  me  to  bow  as  thou  dost  bow  submissive  to  wind  and  rain  ; 
To  watch  with  thee  till  the  morning  break  and  the  sun  shines  forth 
again. 

MARY  WINTER  WERE. 

THE  OLD  SUSSEX  BARN 

FIRS  of  Scotland,  roof  of  Pisa, 
Walls  of  English  brick  and  stone — 
So  you  stand  and  make  your  picture 

In  the  valley  here  alone. 
North  and  south  the  Downs  lie  dreaming, 

East  and  west  the  copses  throng, 
And  from  yon  blue  vault  above  us 
Falls  to  earth  the  skylark's  song. 

Firs  of  Scotland,  gnarled  but  friendly, 

Green  through  all  the  changing  year — 
'Neath  the  sullen  skies  of  winter 

Black  and  grim  your  trunks  appear, 
But  when  summer's  lingering  sunset 

Floods  with  colour  all  the  wold, 
What  a  splendour  gathers  on  you — 

Sheen  of  copper  and  of  gold  ! 

Red-tiled  roof  that  conjures  Pisa 

To  the  cheerful  traveller's  eye, 
Did  some  fairy  bid  the  builder 

Hang  you  over  pen  and  sty  ? 
Surely  in  the  silvery  moonlight 

Through  the  misty  dim  ravine 
Trips  a  pale  and  ghostly  Tuscan 

Singing  to  his  mandoline  ! 
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Walls  of  brick  and  stone  of  England, 

Stout  as  English  hearts  and  wills, 
Ancient  as  the  firs  that  guard  you 

Here  among  the  Sussex  hills — 
Generations  rise  and  vanish, 

And  the  times  their  changes  bring, 
While  you  stand  and  serve  your  purpose 

All  unchanged  from  spring  to  spring. 

So  upon  the  turf  reclining 

'Neath  yon  deepening  blue  of  June, 
Talking  Wordsworth,  Burns,  and  Dante 
Round  the  flask  of  cool  Chianti 

While  the  skylark  trills  his  tune — 
O'er  the  seas  our  hearts  go  flying 

And  our  fancies  northward  roam, 
Till  the  picture,  fading  slowly, 
In  the  twilight  pure  and  holy, 

Seems  to  take  a  voice  and  whisper — 
"  I  am  England  !  I  am  home  !  " 

H.  M.  WALBROOK. 

ODE  TO  ENGLISH  WEATHER 

WINSOME  my  lady,  bewildering,  fair  ! 
Coy  and  elusive  ! 

Never  an  hour  the  same  as  the  next — 
Never  a  day,  as  I  watch  her,  perplext ; 

Eager,  effusive, 
Thrilling  my  being  and  banishing  care. 

Only  this  morning  she  blushed  as  the  rose  ; 

Shyly  resilient 

Called  to  me,  offered  me  loving  caresses  ! 
Fled  from  me  : — there,  in  her  greenest  of  dresses 

Gracefully  brilliant 
Waiting  me  down  where  the  rivulet  flows. 

Steeped  in  the  sunshine  of  dazzling  smiles 

Down  by  the  river 

Springeth  my  heart  in  response  to  her  mood  : 
Other  admirers  aloft  in  the  wood 

Praise  the  Great  Giver, 
Swelling  their  chorus  in  traceried  aisles. 
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Swift  her  mood  changes — a  frown  on  her  brow, 

Childishly  pouting 

She  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  passionate  tears. 
All  of  a  sudden  her  wrath  disappears  ; 

Gleefully  shouting 
Sparkles  my  lady  with  merriment  now. 

Love  leaps  within  at  the  scent  of  her  breath  ! 

Loving  we  meet, 

Lips  crushing  lips — heart  beating' to  heart, 
Pledging  a  union  never  to  part. 

Passion  will  fleet. 
Love  amaranthine  shall  live  beyond  death. 

Joy  overweening  is  Mother  to  pain. 

See — she  is  crying  ! 

Teardrops  are  filling  those  bright  eyes  again, 
Splashing  to  earth  in  the  soft  drops  of  rain. 

Hark — she  is  sighing  ! 
Making  me  wonder  if  loving  be  vain  ? 

"  Love  is  the  stronger  for  griefs  dull  alloy," 

Waterfalls  murmur, 

Swirling  their  waters  in  ceaseless  employ. 
"  Tears  do  but  presage  more  wonderful  joy, 

Making  yet  firmer 
Love,  which  life's  trials  can  never  destroy." 

Now,  after  sleeping  her  sorrow  away, 

Smiling  through  tears, 
Lady  love  listens  ;  her  lips  seem  to  say, 
"  Dear,  do  you  love  me  "  ?     In  wide  eyes  of  grey 

Love's  light  appears 
Steady  and  beautiful,  swift  to  obey. 

Cold  can  my  lady  be — cold  as  the  grave, 

Gleaming  her  face  ! 

"  Man  it  is  good  when  you  see  me  like  this  ! 
Love,  it  is  well  when  you  shrink  from  my  kiss  ! 

In  my  embrace 
England's  proud  freemen  have  learned  to  be  brave  !  " 

DOROTHY  ATWOOL. 


FEBRUARY 

(SPEEN) 

THIS  month,  alas,  is  but  the  crystal  eve, 
Before  the  stormy  darknesses  of  March  : 
Brave  March  will  be  shot  through  with  golden  bolts 
From  under  the  round  gales, — 
In  runnels  through  the  vales, 
There'll  be  nodding  daffodils  in  rippling  files  ; 
Soon  primroses  will  foam  round  stumps  and  under  stiles. 

But  February  waits  listless,  lapped  away 
In  dreaming, — like  a  dim  pearl  slung  alone, 
Upon  too  long  a  thread.     No  hope,  no  grief 
Breaks  through  the  film  of  sleep  to  where  we  wait, 

No  bead  of  green,  no  spray  of  leaf 
Feathers  yet  the  rose-tinged  web  of  winter  wands  ; 
The  chill  lies  sad  upon  the  ponds, — 

Nor  crusts,  nor  carves  the  fairy- work  of  ice. 

(Winter  was  a  princely  boy,  but  February  is  a  babe  new-born, 

Weak  still  and  very  weary, 

She's  gone  to  sleep  again,  because  she  woke  forlorn.) 
Even  such  a  sad  shut  valley — time  lies  folded  between  day  and  dark 

each  dawn, 

Then  the  spirit  floats,  just  anchored,  just  withdrawn, 
With  eye-lashes  still  wet  from  tears  sprung  in  a  dream. 

Soon,  soon,  blow  to  us,  lusty  golden,  black-browed  March  ! 

We  need  thee,  we  are  faint,  thy  boyish  breath  were  good  ! 

It  seems  so  long  since  there  was  blossom  sound  or  gale  or  battling 

play: 

And  yet  this  evening  I  can  just  believe 
There  will  be  Spring  ; 

This  moment  there  is  singing  in  the  wood, 
A  sudden  carillon  of  dropping  notes 
Sudden  as  spray  from  the  still  trees  that,  flashing,  floats 
Through  the  dim  spired  avenues  of  the  straight  larch. 

MARGARET  M.  RADFORD. 
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VESPERS 

GREY  evening  ;  down  the  dim  ravine 
The  wind  died  from  the  brilliant  gorse 
And  purple  heather  as  serene 

Sank  the  day's  course. 

The  darkened  gorge  with  shadows  filled 
Loomed  as  a  calm  cathedral  aisle  ; 
And  holy  were  its  walls,  and  stilled 
Was  noise  awhile. 

The  thunder  of  the  beach  below 
Like  organ-notes  pervaded  there  : 
Cliff-tongues  intoned  I  heard  it  so 
Their  evening  prayer. 

But  ever  sang  the  rivulet 
In  infant  treble  pure  and  strong — 
God's  chorister  who  blithely  set 
His  evensong. 

So  all  the  land  to  prayer  was  led 
And  on  the  sea  a  silence  grew 
And  I,  unworthy,  bowed  the  head 
And  worshipped  too. 

CHRISTOPHER  TRACEY. 


THE  BATTLEFIELD 

SOFTLY  over  the  sheen  of  the  meadows, 
Where  the  unmemoried  bowmen  lie, 
Vagrant  winds  with  the  vagrant  shadows 
Whisper  and  sigh. 

Low  they  lie  in  the  centuried  quiet ; 
Over  them  annual  flower-bells  break, 
Petals  blow,  and  the  stale  leaves  riot — 

They  never  wake, 

They  never  wake. 

CHRISTOPHER  TRACEY. 
K  Anti-Aircraft  Battery,  B.E.F.,  France. 
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TO  AN  ALMOND  SPRAY 

OYE  who  throng  this  London  street 
In  gloom  from  weeping  skies, 
O  rest  and  stay  those  hurried  feet, 
Look  up  !     Lift  up  your  eyes  !  .^ 

A  wonder  stand  athwart  the  grey, 

A  mystic  gleaming  rod, 
With  power  to  change  the  face  of  day, 

Fresh  from  the  Hands  of  God — 

All  wet  with  dewdrops,  each  of  these 

A  radiant  world,  a  star, 
Wherein  reflected  Heaven  sees 

Its  beauty  from  afar. 

Right  to  the  bough-tip,  spaced  apart 

The  rounded  buds  unfold 
The  inner  treasure  of  their  heart 
"  In  loveliness  grown  bold. 

MARY  WEBB. 


YORKSHIRE 

"VTORKSHIRE,  I  love  thy  wild  and  windswept  places, 

JL       Thy  vast  dun  moors  that  roll  like  restless  seas, 
Thy  rivers,  silver  weirs,  and  mill-dam  races, 

And  sweeping  skylines,  destitute  of  trees. 
I  love  thy  dales  and  steep  rough  hillside  spaces 

Of  springy  pasture,  scarce  enclosed  by  walls 
That  stretch  to  heaven  ;   and  the  sheep's  dark  faces 

That  graze  above  thy  upland  waterfalls. 
I  love  thy  wide  heaths  where  the  gorse  bush  blazes 

And  flashes  back  its  challenge  to  the  sun, 
Thy  wooded  valleys  where  the  purple  hazes 

Enchant  and  deepen,  when  the  day  is  done. 
Oh  !  fairest  of  the  counties,  would  I  roam, 
Proud,  proud  to  know  thee,  Yorkshire,  as  my  home. 
Lieut.,  6oth  Rifles.  CHARLES  AMBLER. 
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THE  CLOSED  GATES 

GOD  said,  "  It  must  not  be  !  "     And  so,  I.  cast 
One  lingering  look  adown  the  gleaming  ways 
Of  all  my  high  ambitions,  whilst  my  heart 
Grew  numb  with  pain,  for  He  had  shut  the  gates 
Of  Paradise  against  me  !     Dumbly,  then, 
I  turned  to  face  a  world  of  baffled  hopes, 
Knowing  myself  defeated  !     I  had  failed, 
Irrevocably  failed,  no  more  to  know 
The  strong  joy  of  achievement,  feel  the  thrill 
Of  conquest,  hear  myself  acclaimed,  and  wear 
The  crown  of  high  attainment  ! 

Midnight  closed 

Upon  me,  and  my  very  soul  was  rent 
With  anguish  of  renunciation  ! 

But, 
I  did  not  understand.  .  .  . 

.  .  .     For  lo  !     He  came, 

Christ  Crucified,  with  loving  hands  outstretched  ; 
Came  in  His  majesty  and  tenderness, 
And  filled  my  soul  with  radiance,  whilst  the  world 
Gleamed  out  in  grander  glory  than  before, 
Fired  by  His  Holy  Splendour.  .  .  . 

...    All  my  soul 

Throbs  with  a  deep,  still  jov,  for  Sunset-hour 
And  Dawn  and  Noon  and"  Night  have  flung  a  spell 
To  bind  mine  inmost  spirit,  and  I  dream 
High  visions  in  the  glory  of  the  heavens, 
Thrill  with  the  wonder  of  wide  waters,  learn 
The  psalm  of  mighty  winds,  and  know  the  deep 
Rapture  of  voiceless  worship,  when  the  soul 
Is  bathed  in  God's  own  Beauty,  and  I  stand, 
There,  in  His  Very  Presence  ! 

That  is  why 

God  shut  the  gates.     For  now  I  smile  to  think 
How  poor  a  prize  I  yearned  for,  knowing  not 
The  strong,  true  vision  of  the  things  that  are  ! 

MARJORIE  CROWTHER. 
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ALL-PERVADING 

O  GREAT  World-Angel,  fold  Thy  sheltering  wing 
O'er  the  whole  Earth  !     Gather  Thy  children  in, 
The  outcast,  helpless,  witless,  wandering, 
The  stained  and  soiled  by  Ignorance  or  Sin. 
Brood  o'er  the  deeps,  till  their  discordant  cries 
Sink,  muttering  brokenly  one  common  tone, 
The  name  of  "  Father  "  ! — and  the  mists  arise, 
Rolling  from  off  the  waters  Thou  dost  own- 
Then,  as  the  clouds  divide  and  drift  apart, 
Hearing  the  sound  of  that  forgotten  Name, 
The  waves,  reflecting  back  Thy  glowing  heart, 
From  East  to  West  burst  into  living  flame. 
Angel  of  Peace  !     In  Thine  awakening,  prove, 
Thy  greater  and  diviner  name  is  Love  ! 

November  nth,  1918.  B.  M.  SKEAT. 


THE  HAPPY  MEADOWS 

LAST  night  the  wind  came  howling  down  the  chimney, 
Breaking  the  stillness  with  its  sad  weird  cries. 
All  my  own  thoughts  seemed  echoed  in  its  voice 
As  solitary  I  sat  before  the  fire 
And  watched  the  brilliant  ever-moving  tongues 
That  leapt  and  danced  before  my  tired  eyes.  .  .  . 
So  bright  became  the  flames,  they  dazzled  me  ; 
My  sight  grew  hazy,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
Then  the  warm  firelight  slowly  disappeared 
And  in  its  stead  I  saw  a  sunny  land. 
There,  as  I  looked,  stretched  vast  green  fields  and  slopes 
Dotted  with  woods  and  bright  with  fairest  flowers — 
Bluebells  and  violets,  anemones  and  orchids, 
Daffodils,  narcissi,  primroses,  daisies, 
All,  all  grew  there  before  my  wondering  eyes. 
Far  in  the  distance  rose  up  dim  blue  hills, 
And  over  all  the  sun  poured  down  his  rays. 
One  sound  alone  made  sweet  the  trembling  air — 
The  song  of  happy  birds  high  in  the  trees. 
Then  I  stretched  out  my  arms  towards  this  land 
And  cried  out  "  Let  me  walk  within  these  fields  !  " 
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But  as  I  spoke  I  heard  a  voice  that  said 

"  These  are  the  Fields  of  those  who  fought  for  Right 

And  fighting,  fell.     Their  precious  lives  were  given 

That  others  might  have  life,  and  joy,  and  peace. 

Here  in  this  land  they  are  forever  young, 

For  here  'tis  always  Spring,  and  these  sweet  flowers 

Blossom  for  ever.     Weep  not,  ye  who  mourn, 

Rather  rejoice  because  your  dearest  ones 

Now  roam  the  Meadows  of  Eternity." 

So  I  awoke,  and  though  my  heart  still  ached 

Yet  I  was  comforted,  for  my  Beloved 

Fell  in  the  spring  time,  and  he  loved  the  flowers. 

LORNA  C.  LEWIS. 


TO  JOHN  SEBASTIAN  BACH 

IMMORTAL  Bach  !  did  thy  great  soul  ascend 
And  catch  the  native  music  of  the  sky, 
To  aid  the  mortal  mind  to  comprehend 
The  height  and  depth  of  music's  mystery  ? 

Or,  is  thy  soul  a  harp  upon  whose  strings 
The  fingers  of  the  Lord  struck  notes  of  fire, 
That  through  the  gloom  a  golden  message  rings, 
To  rouse  mankind,  and  burning  deeds  inspire  ? 

Dost  thou  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  hold, 
Priest-like,  between  the  creature  and  his  Lord  ; 
That  Art  through  thee  sweet  secrets  might  unfold, 
Interpreting  some  deep  unuttered  word  ? 

What  mean  these  fugues,  exulting  in  their  flight, 
As  interwoven  themes  in  concert  hymn  ; 
Deep  calling  unto  deep,  height  answering  height, 
As  Cherubim  might  answer  Seraphim  ? 

Wherefore  these  paeans  o'er  the  sea  of  time  ; 
These  harmonies  with  mystic  import  fraught, 
Now  whispering  peace,  now  thunder-tongued,  sublime, 
Stupendously  conceived,  superbly  wrought  ? 
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"  I  sought,  in  due  obedience  to  His  will, 
That  music  God's  clear  purpose  might  fulfil, 
To  cleanse  the  earth-bound  vision  of  the  Soul, 
And  pave  with  flowers  the  pathway  to  life's  goal." 

ALFRED  MOSS. 
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MORTUUS  EST 

E  stirred  not  when  we  clasped  his  hand 
,And  bound — too  late — his  mortal  wound  ; 

He  answered  not  our  whispered  words, 

Nor  trembled  in  the  coming  gloom. 

The  dusky  shadows  seemed  to  send 

A  farewell  blessing  from  his  home, 

And  in  the  dark  I  thought  he  heard 

Their  homely  voices  bid  farewell. 

Cadet,  O.C.B.  NIGEL  ORDE-POWLETT. 


A  REBEL  SONG 

IT'S  a  rebel  heart  I  have, 
It's  a  rebel  song  I  sing, 
But  if  I  could  choose  from  out  the  world 
A  place  wherein  to  live, 
I'd  choose  a  little  island  in  the  sea, 
A  little  island  green  with  grass  and  trees ; 
And  the  sea  would  sing  my  hymns  of  praise 
All  day,  and  the  wind  would  chant 
My  prayers  all  night.     The  gulls 
Would  moan  my  anguish, 
And  the  stars  would  watch  above  .  .  . 
Oh  1  for  a  little  island  in  the  sea, 
With  waves  to  beat  upon  its  sandy  shores  ! 
I  think  the  rebel  spirit  in  my  heart 
Would  die,  and  my  young  soul 
Be  healed  and  whole  again  .  .  . 

And  yet 

It  is  a  rebel  heart  I  have 
And  a  rebel  song  I  sing. 

WINIFRED  E.  TERRY. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE   VISION 

MISS  BAYLIS  AT  THE  "  OLD  VIC." 

"  T  F  the  sense  of  beauty  were  more  strongly  developed, 

JJf  it  were  fostered  by  the  life  around  us,  there  would 
soon  be  an  overwhelming  demand  for  the  elimination  of 
ugliness  from  our  towns  and  villages.  We  should  be  filled 
with  a  divine  discontent  that  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
the  best  aesthetic  desires  to  which  we  can  attain  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  expression  and  education.  Our 
people  would  demand  better  homes,  a  higher  standard  of 
local  government,  and  generally  a  more  ordered  way  of  life. 
It  needs  to  be  recognised  that  indifference  to  art  involves 
a  definite  social  loss,  a  one-sided  development." 

That  Miss  Baylis  has  recognised  not  only  that  indifference 
to  beauty  is  the  canker  in  the  rose  of  our  civilisation,  but 
that  much  of  the  sordid  quality  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
majority  can  be  removed  through  the  medium  of  art,  has 
been  amply  proved  by  her  endeavour,  under  circumstances 
which  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  discouraging,  to  bring 
before  an  entirely  or  almost  entirely  unintellectual  audience 
a  considerable  number  of  the  best  of  our  English  dramas. 

It  is  quite  delightful  to  think  that  the  noblest  of  our 
dramatists  should  have  found  a  permanent  home  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  contemptuously  "  transpontine,"  where 
his  own  theatre  flourished,  and  that  home  in  a  house  once 
victimised  for  producing  his  work.  And  further  that  his 
work  is  being  used  in  the  noblest  sense,  is  being  used  indeed 
just  in  the  way  it  is  certain  he  would  have  desired.  He 
was  no  narrow  intellectual  as  the  well-worn  words  of 
Jonson  prove,  and  he  would — nay,  did — wish  his  work  to 
be  known  and  loved  of  the  people,  people  such  as  those 
from  whom  he  sprung  and  whom  he  loved.  And  it  is 
towards  this  end  that  Miss  Baylis  is  working  at  the  "  Old 
Vic."  Not  only  Shakespeare,  but  a  number  of  other 
dramas  by  men  eminent  in  the  history  of  English  Literature 
have  been  placed  before  a  public  whose  entertainments 
normally  are  of  a  base  type. 

The  population  of  the  hall's  environs  number  some  of 
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the  poorest  of  London's  workers,  and  it  is  hardly  exag- 
geration to  say  that  it  is  situated  in  a  slum  ;  but  it  is  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  infusing  the  dwellers  in  this  place  of 
despair  with  some  of  the  joy  of  beauty  that  the  hall  has 
been  used  in  the  way  described.  Miss  Baylis  evidently 
believes  that  if  the  sense  of  beauty  can  but  be  developed 
amongst  the  horny  handed,  the  submerged  and  the  wage- 
slave,  there  will  indeed  be  a  universal  outcry  against  the 
sordid  life,  and  that  the  true  way  of  social  reform  is  by  the 
incentive  of  a  desire  for  a  more  spacious,  more  catholic, 
more  beautiful  surrounding.  To  promote  that  desire 
amongst  the  generality  of  the  people  it  is  essential  that 
beauty  should  abound  at  their  doors,  and  though  the 
heartlessness  of  commercial  development  has  produced 
similar  conditions  in  all  our  great  towns,  it  may  b  *  possible 
to  alter  these  conditions  if  a  "  divine  discontent  "  can  be 
stirred  up.  But  until  that  wholesome  brew  can  be  stirred, 
conditions  will  remain  the  same  as  now.  "  Rows  upon 
rows  of  miserable  houses,  hideous  in  design,  on  either 
hand  ;  stone  pavements  for  the  feet,  one  strip  of  smoky 
sky  above,  that  no  one  but  a  child  or  a  poet  ever  looks  at  ; 
a  wilderness  of  dull,  drab  hue,  whose  only  ornaments  are 
the  jewel-like  public  houses  shining  out  their  evil  welcome 
far  into  the  night — about  whose  doors  is  the  only  rumour 
of  life.  Within  the  thousand  cells  of  these  mean  streets 
the  women  are  immured  :  and  what  cells  !  A  decent  bee 
or  coral  insect  might  do  better.  Nobody  likes  these 
miserable  erections  which  the  nineteenth-century  faithless- 
ness invented  and  foisted  upon  us.  No  one  would  live 
in  them  if  they  could  help  it.  As  a  business  investment 
they  are  contemptible.  The  women  shut  up  in  them  are 
discontented,  they  do  not  know  why.  The  men  are  sulky 
and  morose.  Go  and  see  them  as  they  sit  at  their  dinner 
in  the  munition  canteens  and  behold  the  thunder  on  their 
brows." 

Much  can  be  done  and  much  will  be  done  to  palliate  the 
discontent  of  these  imprisoned  women  and  to  lighten  the 
thundrous  brows  of  these  men,  but  first  must  they  know 
precisely  what  it  is  they  lack.  No  change  for  them  based 
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upon  the  glut  of  merely  animal  appetites  can  be  for  the 
better. 

As  the  cosmos  is  of  light  and  shade,  so  is  life,  microscopic 
human  life,  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  it  is  to  the  spirit  that 
is  dormant,  almost  beaten  out  of  their  weary  lives,  that  the 
appeal  must  be.  The  arts  do  not  play  any  part  in  lives 
such  as  these,  lacking  not  only  this  world's  good  but  leisure 
to  devote  to  beauty,  and  lacking  also  the  divine  impetus 
born  in  each  but  triumphantly  strangled  by  the  twin  devils 
of  need  for  belly  and  back.  Indeed  it  were  wondrous  were 
it  other,  for  until  the  carnal  is  satisfied  there  can  be  no 
spiritual,  the  base  is  so  much  stronger  than  the  noble. 

And  it  is  therefore  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  beauty  to 
those  whose  life  can  know  no  art ;  but  one  of  the  arts  is 
universal  in  its  appeal.  In  the  midst  of  even  such  sorrow- 
laden  spots  spring  up  the  theatre  and  the  music-hall,  and 
by  an  inspiration  no  less  than  that  of  less  practical  but 
more  wordy  visionaries,  Miss  Baylis  has  adapted  the  theatre 
to  her  purpose.  There  in  the  midst  of  life  in  its  most 
sterile  form  is  her  theatre.  There  the  noblest  works  of 
our  language  are  played  before  the  crudest  audiences  ; 
there  the  most  beautiful  of  operas  are  performed  ;  and 
there  will  be  found  a  constant  and  appreciative  attendance 
of  those  starved  in  soul  to  whom  this  is  the  most  satisfying 
pabulum. 

Of  this  audience  it  was  said  by  one  who  grinned,  "  Here 
you  will  hear  new,  delightful  and  quite  just  criticism  of 
play  and  players.  Those  people  have  no  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  as  a  lesson  learned  by  rote  at  school,  and  there- 
fore hateful.  They  are  surprising  in  the  depth  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  plays,  and  know  much  more  of  them 
than  you  or  I,  and  moreover  they  take  it  all  with  an  intense 


seriousness." 


No  higher  praise  to  the  effect  of  Miss  Baylis's  methods 
could  possibly  be  bestowed,  and  no  greater  meed  of  success 
could  she  have  won  than  that  contained  in  those  words, 
tinged  with  the  sarcasm  of  worldly  wisdom,  the  wisdom 
that  fails  and  conceals  the  geim  of  death.  The  germ  of 
life  is  held  by  such  workers  as  Miss  Baylis,  and  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  her  efforts  will  bring  home  to  numbers  of  the 
people  a  knowledge  of  beauty,  of  power,  of  greater  and 
better  things  ;  a  knowledge  which  can  and  will,  as  intimate 
acquaintance  with  any  really  spiritual  matter,  go  far  towards 
health  and  wealth  in  the  life  of  our  people,  towards  re- 
claiming the  souls  so  hopelessly  damned,  and  towards  a 
wider,  nobler  life  demand  from  them  ;  a  demand  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied  ultimately  and  which  will  perhaps 
lead  to  the  salvation  of  our  civilisation. 

G.  E.  FUSSELL. 

AT  THE  END 

ONCE  there  was  war,  and  I  came 
From  the  blood  and  the  flame 
Sick  in  my  body  and  soul ; 
Now  am  I  whole, 
Now  can  I  follow  again 
With  eyes  that  are  sane 
The  low- wheeling  flight  of  the  swallows 
That  hover  and  pass 
Where  the  merciful  shade  of  the  cedars  lies  grey  on  the  grass. 

Once  it  was  night  and  I  woke 

To  the  quivering  stroke 

Beaten  with  blows  on  my  brain 

Of  terror  and  pain  : 

Heard  in  the  darkness  once  more 

The  crash  and  the  roar, 

The  soul-rending  rush  of  the  barrage 

The  chaos  that  stuns 

When  the  universe  aches  with  the  thunder  of  myriad  guns. 

Now  it  is  peace  and  I  lie 
'Neath  the  blue  of  the  sky. 
Healed  in  my  body  and  mind 
Gladly  I  find 

Grace  in  the  glow  of  the  flow'rs 
Through  unhurried  hours. 
And  sore- wounded  souls  of  the  heroes 
Look  from  their  heaven 

On  a  world  that  has  shuddered  and  wept,  that  is  cleans'd  and  for- 
given. 

A.  B.  BERNEY-FICKLIN. 


GOD  SPEAKS  TO  THE  NATIONS 

HAVE  done  with  frankincense  and  canticles  ! 
Break  ye  your  rosaries  and  praying  wheels. 
The  thoughts,  the  very  lips  of  prayer  are  Mine  ! 
And  disenchain  the  rich-dight  sacrifice — 
Its  life — My  Gift — is  sweeter  than  its  Death 
To  me,  whose  thought  it  was  to  breathe  that  life. 
I  am  all  sickened  of  the  blood  of  beasts 
And  men  !     It  reeks  to  me,  and  fouls 
My  white  heaven's  verge.     Cease  your  laudates  loud  ! 
I  laugh  with  scorn  to  hear  your  clamant  noise 
Praising  me  for  the  swaying  battle's  course. 
I  am  no  Lord  of  Victories  and  Defeats  ! 
They  come  and  go,  mere  winds  across  my  Face — 
Your  lives,  your  strifes,  your  praises  and  your  prayers, 
Your  deaths,  your  toils — they  are  but  swathing  bands 
Of  birth  that  bears  you  from  the  womb  of  life 
Into  my  fathering  arms  !     Now  burn  these  thin 
And  foolish  broideries  !     With  lustral  tides 
Cleanse  you — lie  white  and  naked  at  my  feet, 
My  Sons  !     I  gave  you  toys,  and  little  plots 
Of  land,  that  ye  could  build  a  pleasaunce  fair 
Where  I  might  walk,  when  Kingship  gave  me  pause. 
You  fought,  and  broke  your  toys,  with  ruin  strewed 
Your  gardens — and  the  smoke,  the  stench  of  blood, 
The  din  of  strife,  hid  you  away  from  me. 

'Tis  finished.     'Tis  a  fevered  nightmare  past — 
One  birth-pang  nearer  to  you  Godhead-life  ! 
And  now  ye  lie,  wearied  and  dispossessed — 
I  am  so  tender  towards  your  childishness  ! 
I  turn  my  Face  away,  and  smile — with  tears — 
As  a  wise  mother  with  her  kisses  soft 
Balms  the  hurt  child  who,  wilful,  touched  the  fire — 
While  ye  show  me  your  piteous,  broken  toys, 
Your  garments  charred,  your  seedless  gardens  torn  ! 

So  lie  a  little  while  within  My  arms 

And  sleep,  until  your  catching  breath  is  soothed. 

To-morrow  I  will  give  new  toys  again, 

New  worlds,  new  gardens,  that  ye  build  afresh 

Green  arbours  where  beside  you  I  may  rest, 
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And  be  your  God,  your  Father,  and  your  Friend  ! 
Build  ye  unenvying.     If  your  brother  need 
Your  tools,  your  wisdom,  give  with  gracious  heart — 
Garnish  not,  miser-like,  your  own  small  plot, 
But,  by  my  Fatherhood,  My  whole  wide  Earth 
Inherit  and  make  bloom  !     Ye  know  My  steps 
Impartial  tread  all  clouds  and    ;eas  and  lands. 

Be  selfless,  then,  My  Sons,  be  jountryless  ! 
Inherit  ye  the  Kingship  of  the  Worlds  ! 

M.  L.  EYLES. 


GRIEF 

*r  •  ^WAS  though  the  darkness  gathered  shape  and  form 

JL  Mysteriously  mindful  of  its  power 
To  blind  me  ;  and  the  pain 
Of  sudden,  awful  silence  in  my  brain 
Caught  me  and  held  me  :  whirled  me  to  and  fro, 
Crushing  my  aching  heart.     'Twas  better  so  ; 
For  consciousness  but  hurt,  and  no  relief 
Could  bring  me  in  my  all-despairing  grief. 

My  eyes  were  blind.     My  very  soul  cried  out 

For  light.     But  all  my  words 

Died  as  they  touched  my  breath. 

Thus  they,  too,  tasted  death. 

Was  it  for  this  I  loved  ?  and,  loving,  lost 

All  that  my  very  life  had  counted  most  ? 

If  so,  then,  surely,  it  were  better  far 

My  life  should  end  and  I  should  seek  my  sepulchre. 

"  My  God  !  My  God  !  "     At  last  my  lips  gave  voice 

As,  in  its  agony,  my  spirit  burst 

Its  prison  chains  of  pride, 

And  could  no  longer  hide 

My  misery,  my  loneliness  and  woe. 

Thus  did  my  spirit  seek  in  words  to  know 

If  there  is  any  God  in  Heaven  above 

Who  knows  the  anguish  of  a  broken  love  ? 
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Then,  as  I  waited,  wondering,  half  dazed, 
Nor  dared  to  more  than  breathe  in  my  despair, 
A  numbness  fell  upon  my  throbbing  brow 
That  my  poor  burning  eyes  seemed  to  endow 
With  soothing  softness  ;  and  it  spread 
Over  my  spirit,  which,  thus  freed, 
Sank  into  silence  still  its  watch  to  keep. 
"  For  so  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

And  then  it  seemed  my  tired  body  sank 

Away  from  all  that  here  could  break  or  bruise, 

As  though  some  Mighty  Arms  did  me  enfold 

And  I,  through  mists  of  tears,  did  then  behold 

A  blinding  Radiance,  bidding  me 

Turn  from  my  Grief,  and  look  into  Eternity ! 

Dumb  with  despair,  I  gazed  :   and,  through  infinite  space, 

I  saw  the  Glory  of  my  Saviour's  Face  ! 

A  vision  of  Christ  !  in  suffering  such  as  mine 
Nor  yet  none  other  ever  could  compare  : 
An  anguish  so  stupendous,  so  complete, 
The  very  ground  beneath  His  Sacred  Feet 
Shook,  as  His  bitter  cry 
Was  heard  by  God  on  high. 
And  all  around  His  crowned  Head  did  shine 
The  Glory  of  the  Cross,  ineffably  Divine  ! 

I  saw  it  all.     So  real  it  was,  and  full 
Of  mystic  meaning  for  my  tired  soul ; 
And  as  the  Vision  faded  from  my  sight 
Did  my  two  hands  instinctively  unite 
As  though  to  plead  above 
The  Passion  of  His  Love  ! 
And,  my  head  bowed,  I  sank  upon  my  knees 
Beseeching  Him  to  give  me  of  His  Peace. 

Thus  did  I  lay  my  burden  at  His  Feet, 
Where  Grief  and  Happiness  shall  ever  meet, 
And  then  I  knew  He  understood  my  loss, 
And  that  His  Suffering  upon  the  Cross 
Was  borne  that  I  might  live 
With  Him  :  that  I  might  give 
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All  that  I  love  and  cherish  here  below 

To  Him  :  and  that,  in  giving,  I  might  know 

Such  happiness  as  mine  was  Heaven-sent, 

And  only  for  a  while  to  me  was  lent, 

That  through  it  I  might  find  that  Perfect  Love 

Which  consummates  with  God  in  Heaven  above. 

MARY  F.  ROLT. 


THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  CHILDREN 

THE  aim  of  a  poet  is  to  express  his  conception  of  the  beautiful : 
sometimes  of  finite  beauty,  more  often  of  that  which  is  infinite  : 
but,  of  whatever  kind  of  beauty,  he  assuredly  seeks,  through  the 
medium  of  his  art,  to  convey  to  the  world  those  palpitating  words 
which  shall  evoke  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  understanding  in  a 
flash  of  illumination.  "  Style,"  as  Newman  said,  "  is  the  shadow 
of  a  personality  "  ;  but  the  great  artists  know  that  "  personality  " 
is  not  actually  "  self,"  and  that  the  greatest  personality  both  in  the 
art  of  life  and  in  the  art  of  letters  is  that  which  is  most  effectually 
freed  from  the  ego.  To  be  able  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  universe 
and  the  marvels  of  human  existence,  not  necessarily  through  rose- 
coloured  spectacles,  but  through  the  lens  of  truth  held  up  before 
the  eyes  of  selfless  personality,  might  be  described  as  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  which  every  artist  would  fain  reach. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  in  their  actual  performance,  but  in  this  specified 
definite  aim,  that  children  who  endeavour  to  write  poetry  touch  our 
hearts  by  their  likeness  to  those  Greater  Ones.  Their  expression 
must  needs  fall  lamentably  short  of  that  "  finer  accommodation 
of  speech  to  the  vision  within,"  their  literary  gait  may  be  halting, 
their  rhythmic  tread  uncertain,  but  their  upward  gaze  is  uncon- 
sciously focussed  on  "  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are." 

Among  the  more  recent  youthful  contributions  to  the  Children's 
Section  of  THE  POETRY  REVIEW,  this  aiming  at  a  presentation  of 
beauty  through  the  individual  sense  of  it  is  fairly  well  maintained. 
Marjorie  Sykes  (aged  13)  sends  two  very  creditable  poem  on 
Only  Leaves  and  The  Cuckoo,  but  there  is  more  freedom  of  expression 
and  originality  of  thought  in  the  poems  of  Diana  Carroll  (aged  1 1), 
for  whom  we  hope  to  find  a  place  in  our  next  number.  From 
Boncroft's  School,  Woodford  Green,  Essex,  L.  C.  Montagu  sends  a 
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long  poetical  essay  of  a  metaphysical  order  which  reads  only  too 
poignantly  true,  for  it  records  the  grief  of  a  brother  in  deepest 
bereavement.  Some  of  the  pupils  in  the  Central  Foundation  Girls' 
School,  Spital  Square,  E.I,  have  send  contributions  written  in 
connection  with  their  English  literature  lessons,  and  acquit  them- 
selves well.  My  Lady,  by  Milly  Schwartz,  A  Lullaby  to  a  Baby  of 
the  Sea,  by  Nellie  Pratt  (aged  12),  and  The  Fairies,  by  Nita  Aldine 
(aged  1 6),  are  all  good  in  different  ways,  but  A  Good  Knight  in  Prison, 
by  Gwen  Clear  (aged  13),  deserves  special  praise  as  an  original 
and  interesting  poem,  charming  in  form  and  thought. 

We  have  also  received  MSS.  from  Frances  James  (aged  14)  ; 
from  several  pupils  of  St.  George's  School  for  Girls,  Edinburgh  ; 
a  Sonnet,  Evening  in  the  Woods  oj  Sway,  by  Sheila  Syme  ;  a  sheaf  of 
verses  from  pupils  in  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Walters  Road, 
Swansea  ;  several  charming  poems  from  Mrs.  C.  M.  Weston,  and  a 
selection  of  the  work  of  two  sisters  (aged  7  and  8),  Ida  Jocelyn 
Dowding  and  Eleanor  K.  Dowding,  which  we  hope  to  notice  further 
at  a  later  date. 

Mollie  Panter-Downes  (aged  12),  whose  talents  have  already  been 
recognised  in  these  pages,  sends  us  a  long  poem  of  180  lines,  entitled 
The  Pageant  of  Dreams,  a  piece  of  remarkably  fine  and  imaginative 
word  painting  upon  which  she  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated. 

E.  H.  T. 


THE  VALUE   OF  INTENSE  VISION 

PREMIUM  AWARDS  AND  CRITICISM 

AMONG  many  would-be  poets  of  to-day  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  a  general  vagueness  of  thought,  which  the  writers 
may  consider  "  poetical,"  but  which  in  reality  betrays  the  feeble 
mind,  filled  with  "  moonshine  and  mist."  No  great  poet  ever  yet 
swayed  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  with  indefinite  ideas,  however 
beautifully  expressed.  On  the  contrary  all  the  mighty  names  in 
literature  are  those  of  men  whose  vision  was  clear  and  intense,  who 
perceived  the  chief  facts  of  life  and  wrote  of  these  facts  with  decision 
and  simplicity.  There  is  no  room  for  shadowy  indefiniteness  in 
great  art,  and  it  will  be  little  short  of  tragic  if  future  generations 
look  back  on  our  day  as  one  in  which  poetic  thought  was  incoherent 
and  poetic  execution  slipshod.  True  science  and  true  poetry  can 
never  be  divorced,  and  intense  vision  has  as  a  natural  result  distinct 
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and  clear  expression,  so  that  the  golden  rule  for  all  who  write  verse, 
and  a  rule  which  we  should  like  to  see  all  Premium  Competitors 
carrying  out,  is  this — Know  what  you  have  to  say  before  you  attempt 
to  say  it  ! 

Again  this  month  there  was  no  poem  of  outstanding  merit,  and  the 
first  two  guineas  are  divided  among  four  writers.  F.  Baxter  sends 
a  thoughtful  and  beautiful  sonnet,  When  God  Walks  in  His  Garden, 
and  a  pretty  little  fairy  lyric  ;  A.  M.  Christie's  The  Road  oj  Dreams  is 
a  mystic's  question  ;  The  Song,  by  B.  H.  A.  Jones  is  a  charming 
fancy ;  and  C.  A.  Renshaw's  Age  is  a  sonnet  of  deep  feeling. 

Three  poems  come  next  in  merit,  and  the  third  guinea  is  shared 
by  their  writers.  Margaret  B.  Weston's  sonnet  on  the  immortality 
of  love  has  true  feeling  ;  Canada's  Golgotha,  by  Una  Malleson,  shows 
an  agonising  incident  of  the  war  ;  while  Beryl  Carter's  Beloved  Hills 
is  a  dainty  little  lyric. 

The  following  poems  are  worthy  of  special  mention  :  Autumn, 
by  Barrington  Gates  ;  The  Beggar,  by  H.  Spence  ;  Moondreams, 
by  M.  E.  Morris  ;  The  Cottage  and  Eloisa,  by  M.  E.  Ryland  ;  and 
Memory's  Consummation,  by  Isobel  Baines  Badcock. 

CRITICISMS 

Seeker  :  The  metre  of  your  sonnet  is  quite  correct,  but  the  lan- 
guage is  very  prosaic.  Avoid  such  phrases  as  "  with  still-blood 
dried."  The  School  Roll  oj  Honour  has  a  stirring  rhythm,  but  lacks 
originality  of  thought. 

Monk  :  Soul  to  Body  is  a  great  improvement  on  your  previous 
poems,  but  it  is  spoilt  by  the  sentence, 

"  Can  never  wash  my  crimson — wool." 

You  are  still  too  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  classical  allusions. 
Dead  Golden  Days  is  artificial  and  unconvincing. 

Cambrai :  Success  is  well  expressed,  but  is  very  slight.  There  is 
real  feeling  in  A  Meeting,  and  some  of  the  expressions  are  pleasingly 
original — e.g.y  "  dimples  the  rugged  cheek  of  Fate,"  but  for  the  most 
part  the  language  could,  with  advantage,  be  more  poetical. 

L.  H.  :  There  is  distinct  originality  in  both  your  poems.  The 
few  lines  of  In  the  Dark  Meadow  create  a  weird  realistic  atmosphere, 
and,  if  you  could  shape  out  some  more  definite  thought,  would 
make  an  effective  opening  for  a  longer  poem.  The  erratic  metre  of 
Pity  the  Blind  is  not  pleasing. 

Ortsaced :  Your  translation  is  fairly  poetical :  the  rondeau 
redouble  is  more  commonplace.  Prophets  and  Pioneers  is  dull  and 
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dreary.  Your  style  would  be  improved  if  you  adopted  a  more  simple 
meter  for  the  expression  of  your  thoughts. 

Puck  :  Your  ideas  are  poetical.  The  language  of  the  first  stanza 
of  To  R.  B.  is  somewhat  stilted,  but  the  second  is  quite  good. 
To  a  Typewriter  is  uneven. 

Kid  :  The  thought  in  both  your  poems  is  too  elusive  and  is  not 
clearly  expressed  by  the  words.  You  have,  however,  poetic  feeling 
which  could  be  cultivated. 

P.  S.  B.  :  Your  initials  are  being  used  as  you  did  not  give  a  pen- 
name.  Considering  your  age  A  Song  is  fairly  good,  but  Irrational 
War  is  melodramatic  and  unconvincing.  Try  to  write  in  a  more 
simple  strain. 

Hyacinth  :  The  thought  expressed  in  Prayer  oj  a  Girl  is  beautiful, 
but  the  language  is  hardly  lofty  enough.  "  Lest  in  the  irons  of  use 
T  fall  "  hardly  makes  sense. 

Dolores  :  The  Eternal  Bond  is  dainty  and  lyrical,  but  the  idea  is 
commonplace.  Your  other  poem  is  mentioned  above. 

Lt.-Col.  :  The  description  of  The  City  oj  To-morrow  hardly 
fits  in  with  the  spiritual  thought.  The  feeling  of  Elizabeth  oj 
England,  is  stirring,  but  the  language  is  not  flowing  enough.  Your 
other  poem  is  mentioned  above. 

Bangalore  :  There  is  a  lyrical  quality  about  both  poems  which  is 
pleasing.  The  thought  of  The  Fire  of  Golden  Day  is  a  little  hazy. 
The  Song  of  the  Farer  is  pretty,  but  slight. 

Cuchulinr  :  There  is  a  charm  about  The  Old  Gods  which  suggests 
that  your  power  of  writing  on  kindred  subjects  should  be  cultivated. 
Wind  Joy  is  dainty,  but  has  no  special  merit. 

K.  :  The  Fairy  Revels  is  very  pretty  on  the  whole,  but  the  thought 
might  have  been  better  worked  out.  The  "  water  spraying  "  sounds 
as  if  it  had  only  been  written  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

Meg  :  The  constant  repetition  of  "  the  Icknield  Way,"  and  the 
consequent  sameness  of  the  rhyme,  have  an  irritating  effect  upon  the 
ear.  Lines  to  a  Little  Sister  is  superficial. 

I.  Averill :  You  have  used  the  double  rhyme  successfully  in 
The  Shadow  Lough,  but  the  treatment  is  hardly  light  and  dainty 
enough  for  the  thought.  Afterglow  is  quite  pretty,  but  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  ? 

Bianca  :  The  Favourite  is  an  amusing  little  poem,  but  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  cups  is  somewhat  intricate.  The  Song  is  mentioned 
above. 

M.  :    The  lyric  would  have  been  prettier  if  you  had  used  the 
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English  words  instead  of  the  French,  but  the  thought  is  daintily 
expressed. 

Eve  :  Reverie  is  an  amusing  little  poem,  which  would  have  been 
better  without  "  Good  heavens  !  "  in  the  last  line.  The  metre 
of  Collier's  Song  is  erratic,  but  the  thought  is  original.  Name  and 
address  of  competitor  are  required. 

Diana  :  In  Hospital  shows  a  keen  power  of  perception  coupled 
with  the  power  ot  word-painting.  The  sentiment  of  Indomitable 
is  excellent,  but  the  poem  verges  on  the  commonplace. 

Kew  :  Your  metre  is  flowing,  but  neither  Voices  nor  Consolation  is 
strikingly  original.  Try  to  use  your  own  observation. 

G.  A.  C.  :  The  language  of  Lije  Irrevocable  is  somewhat  prosaic, 
but  the  idea  is  pleasing.  "  Vain  "  does  not  rhyme  with  curtain. 

Alma :  Your  metre  is  faulty.  Country  in  Town  shows  that  you 
have  a  true  love  of  nature  and  a  power  of  putting  it  into  words 
which  might  be  cultivated.  Immortality  is  too  heavily  expressed. 

Tyro  :  "  Torn  "  does  not  rhyme  with  "  dawn,"  and  the  inversion 
of  the  sentence  in  the  second  and  third  lines  of  Morn  is  clumsy, 
but  the  verses  show  that  you  have  poetic  feeling,  and  a  certain 
facility  for  pleasing  expression.  Sleep  is  commonplace. 

Nemo  :  Love  Triumphant  is  a  pretty  little  conventional  poem. 
The  Ocean  shows  poetical  fancy,  but  the  metre  in  which  it  is  written 
has  a  monotonous  effect. 

Merope  :  You  have  a  light  and  dainty  fancy  which  imparts  a 
real  charm  to  your  verses.  Unfortunately  you  have  not  made  the 
meaning  of  The  Onlooker  plain.  Is  it  a  ghost  that  is  talking  and  is 
it  to  a  living  or  dead  lover  ? 

D.  N.  :  Lines  to  a  Favourite  Dog  is  gruesome  and  unromantic 
verse.  The  Song  oj  an  Atheist  is  better  and  goes  with  a  swing,  but 
the  poem  is  unconvincing. 

Ignota  :  Certainly  keep  on  trying.  Your  verses  are  mentioned 
above.  The  metre  of 

"  And  when  she  went  to  draw  fresh  water  from  the  well  " 
is  faulty. 

Aconite  :  Anno  Domini  1916  is  well  expressed  and  portrays  a 
beautiful  thought.  The  Beggar  is  mentioned  above. 

Peter  Cloister  :   There  is  too  much  repetition  in  Hopeless  Love. 
Fleeting  Laughter  is  better,  but  the  metre  is  not  quite  pleasing. 
,  Robert  Craighead  :  Your  ideas  are  poetical,  but  your  phraseology 
is  not  always  good,  and  sometimes  the  sense  is  obscure,  as  in  the 
line 

"  To  see  the  marvels  old  of  worlds  a-ring." 
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Golden   Ship  is  more  attractive,   but   avoid  such  phrases  as 
"  skiey  ways." 

Crucho  :  Piccadilly  Circus :  Night  is  realistic  and  shows  that 
you  have  the  gift  of  word  painting,  but  there  is  one  poor  line, 

"  But  here  and  there  the  lights  are  in  eclipse." 
Dawn  is  poetically  expressed,  but  the  idea  is  conventional. 

Wiktaw  :  The  Invalided  breathes  sincere  and  poignant  feeling, 
but  the  language  is  scarcely  poetical  enough  for  the  subject. 

E.  A.  T.  :  Although  The  Choice  has  promise,  the  idea  is  too  senti- 
mental. You  have  good  command  of  language,  but  in  several  lines 
the  metre  is  faulty,  and  from  "  nay  "  to  "  vain  "  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  are  any  rules  for  scansion  at  all. 

Adoxa  :  Your  poem  contains  a  very  beautiful  idea,  poetically 
expressed,  but  it  is  too  "  long-drawn-out."  Cut  it  down  to  three  or 
four  stanzas. 

Tertius  :  The  language  of  the  first  two  stanzas  of  December 
Nights  is  too  bombastic,  but  the  third  is  true  poetry.  Nunc  Dimittis 
has  charm,  but  "  ease  "  does  not  rhyme  with  "  peace." 

RULES  OF  ENTRY  FOR  THE  PREMIUM  AWARD  AND  CRITICISM 

1.  Poems  submitted  may  be  in  any  metre,  but  must  not  exceed 
40  lines. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  poems  may  be  submitted  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Every  entry  must  be  certified  as  original  and  as  not  having 
appeared  in  print,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor  must 
be  attached  thereto. 

4.  Non-subscribers  to  THE  POETRY  REVIEW  must   enclose  the 
imprint  (beginning  "  Printed  by  ")  from  the  last  page  of  the  cover 
of  the  current  number. 

5.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  pen-name  must  be  taken  and  2s.  6d. 
enclosed. 

6.  Entries  must  be  either  type-written  or  written  in  ink  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  entries  in  any  case.  Poems  should 
be  addressed  to  "  The  Premium  Editor,"  and  should  reach  this 
office  not  later  than  March  3ist. 

An  additional  premium  of  five  guineas  will  be  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  the  writer  of  the  best  poem  submitted  and  published 
in  connection  with  this  section  of  THE  POETRY  REVIEW  during  the 
year.  The  award  will  be  made  by  an  independent  adjudicator  with 
the  assistance  of  the  votes  of  readers. 
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REDUCED  REVIEWS: 

THE  FOUR  AGES  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  Rita  Francis  Mosscockle. 

(Burns  and  Gates.) 

Mrs.  Mosscockle  is  not  afraid  of  conventional  themes,  and  her 
book  contains  much  easily  flowing  verse. 

DARTYMOOR  IN  DEVON  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  Woodhouse  Lane. 

(J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Ltd.,  Bristol,     is.) 
Little  songs  which  are  quite  pretty,  and  would  appeal  to  children. 

BRITAIN  TO  AMERICA:    A  WAR  POEM.     By  Henry  Burton,   M.A., 

D.D.     (Charles  H.  Kelly,  London.) 

A  powerful  and  eloquent  poem  in  Locksley  Hall  metre,  dealing 
trenchantly  with  various  aspects  of  the  war. 

RIPPLES  FROM  THE  RANKS  OF  THE  Q.M.A.A.C.     By  3617  I.  Grindlay. 

(Erskine  Macdonald,  Ltd.     is.  6d.  net.) 

Bright  little  rhymes  which  will  greatly  divert  all  in  the  Q.M.A.A.C. 
THE  LEAF  BURNERS.  By  Ernest  Rhys.  (Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.  43.  6d. 

net.) 

These  verses,  "  inspired  by  visits  to  camps  in  France  and  at  home,'* 
reveal  sincere  feeling  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  different  types 
which  go  to  make  up  the  British  Army.  The  Song  of  the  Black  Spot 
and  The  Clerk  ofKenfig  show  Mr.  Rhys'  power  as  a  ballad  wiiter,  and 
the  volume  contains  some  charming  lyrical  fancies,  such  as  The  Door, 
April  Romance  and  Dagonefs  Love  Song. 

POEMS  OF  GERALD  MANLEY  HOPKINS,     Edited  with  Notes  by  Robert 
Bridges,  Poet  Laureate.     (Humphrey  Milford.     I2s.  6d.  net.) 

There  is  much  in  this  volume  to  remind  one  of  the  metaphysical 
school  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  its  quaint  turn*  of  expres- 
sion, its  erratic  metre,  and,  beneath  all,  its  spiritual  thought.  The 
later  poems  are  coloured  by  the  Jesuitic  convictions  of  the  writer, 
and  the  themes  are  sometimes  extravagant,  e.g.,  The  Blessed  Virgin 
Compared  to  the  Air  We  Breathe.  The  preface  contains  explanations 
of  "  running  rhythm  "  and  "  spiing  rhythm,"  which  are  certainly 
necessary  to  the  reader.  The  Poet  Laureate  has  furnished  illumin- 
ating notes  on  the  poems. 

JONES'S  WEDDING  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  A.  H.  Sidgwick.     (Arnold. 
35.  6d.  net.) 

A  quaintly  humorous  "  tale  in  rhymed  prose,"  with  here  and 
there  touches  of  pathos  and  words  of  wisdom.  The  shorter  poems 
in  the  volume  are  of  indifferent  merit,  but  An  Early  Victorian  Tale 
has  an  amusing  moral. 
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"  The  explanations  and  examples  given 
are  excellent,  and  one  would  wish  that  some 
editors  who  publish  verse  and  more  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  critics  who  review  it 
could  undergo  the  course  and  the  exam- 
ination satisfactorily.  Many  of  our  readers 
and  contributors  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  course  with  advantage  and  find  their 
power  of  expression  enhanced  with  ut  detri- 
ment to  their  inspiration  and  individuality." 
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FROM  AN  OUTPOST.     By  the  late  SERGEANT  LESLIE  COULSON  (London 

Regiment,  R.F.).     Cloth.     2s.  6d.     (4th  Edition.) 

Mr.  St.  John  Adcock,  in  the  Boston  Transcript : — "  ....     This  book  will  give  him  a 
place  as  a  poet  besides  that  other  victim  of  the  war,  Rupert  Brooke." 
"  Insurpassably  beautiful." — Sunday  Chronicle. 

GRAPES  OF  THORNS.  By  CAPTAIN  J.  E.  STEWART,  M.C.  (Border  Regi- 
ment. Killed  in  action  April,  1918).  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net.  (2nd 
impression.) 

"  Captain  Stewart  feels  the  pathos  of  war  too  deeply  to  deck  it  with  ornament,  and  his 
reticence  is  more  effective  than  any  poetical  rhetoric  could  be.  His  characteristic  is  a  tender 
though  tf  ulness,  expressed  with  a  delicacy  of  touch  sometimes  reminiscent  of  the  seventeenth 
century  lyrics." — Times. 

"  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  person  of  education,  sym- 
pathy and  sensitiveness,  who  has  to  live  his  life  in  the  war  zone,  might,  with  confidence,  be 
recommended  to  read  Grapes  of  Thorns.  This  little  volume  of  poetry,  written  on  the  field, 
shows  facility  in  versifying  and  marked  literary  skill,  and  is  specially  valuable  as  being  through- 
out a  sincere,  straightforward  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  that  occur  to  the  mind 
of  such  a  one  as  has  been  indicated.  There  is  no  vaunting  in  these  verses.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional note  of  sadness,  but  throughout,  also,  there  is  deep-based  cheerfulness." — Scotsman. 

"  Here,  again,  is  a  poet-soldier  who  is  glad  he  got  the  M.C.  because  it  proves  that '  fellows 
who  write  verse  are  not  softies.'  Captain  Stewart  is  of  the  same  breed  as  so  many  others,  open- 
eyed  to  all  the  misery,  self-critical  in  the  presence  of  danger,  but  enduring  to  the  end.  His 
poem,  '  I  Was  Afraid  of  Fear,'  voices  the  dread  of  all  the  imaginative  and  is  so  simple  and 
honest  that  it  might  well  give  them  courage." — Glasgow  Herald. 

MOODS.  By  LIEUTENANT  J.  D.  GREENWAY  (Rifle  Brigade).  Fcap.  Svo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

"  The  open  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death  seem  spread  over  these  verses,  in  which  the  author, 
a  young  officer  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  writes  with  gravity  and  feeling  of  what  he  has  known  and 
seen  in  the  fields  of  war." — Athenceum. 

"  Not  many  of  our  young  poets  have  given  better  work  and  reached  a  higher  level  of  sus- 
tained accomplishment  than  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Greenway.  In  forty  odd  pages  of  verse  most  is 
gold,  and  there  are  at  least  three  poems  that  soar  very  high." — Daily  Mail. 

"  Full  of  attraction,  simplicity  and  skill,  as  well  as  passionate  love  for  his  comrades  in  arms." 
— National  News. 

PIPES  OF  PAN.  Poems  from  Egypt.  By  C.  H.  WARREN  (Private, 
A.O.C.).  Fcap.  Svo.  is.6d.net. 

"  He  sings  his  own  song  without  triteness  or  jingle,  and  is  able  in  the  Egyptian  desert  to 
voice  successfully  his  true  delights  in  memories  of  the  free  winds,  the  song,  the  colour  of  the 
English  country." — Times. 

"  The  inspiration  of  the  finest  verse  in  the  little  book  comes  from  memories  of  the  English 
countryside,  the  beauty  of  which  is  intensely  appreciated  and  musically  set  forth.  Yet  about 
the  desert,  too,  there  are  thoughts  worth  following." — Guardian. 

THE  GREAT  SACRIFICE.     By  LIEUTENANT  FRANCIS  W.  SMITH,   M.C, 

(West  Yorks  Regiment).     Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

"  A  sense  of  tenderness  amid  the  cruelty  is  the  strongest  impression  made  by  these  poems. 
It  is  with  a  reflective  eye  that  the  poet  looks  out  on  the  desolated  world  before  him,  seeing 
by  night  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ride  past  on  the  storm  clouds  refreshed  by  any  breath  of 
peace  from  Heaven  that  blows  across  the  man-mad  Hell,  puzzled  by  the  world's  riddle." — 

"  His  verses  are  unequal  in  power,  but  now  and  again  he  strikes  a  rich,  full  chord.  Several 
of  his  verses  reveal  exaltation  amidst  the  repulsive  monotony  of  trench  life,  and  in  lighter 
vein  he  rattles  and  rhymes  with  easy  command  over  metre." — Yorkshire  Post. 

TRAMPLED    CLAY.     By   COLIN   MITCHELL    (Rifle    Brigade.     Killed   in 

action  March,  1918).     Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 

"  A  Rifleman  writes  these  simple  and,  on  the  whole,  cheery  verses  (which  he  dedicates 
to  the  dear  memory  of  his  fallen  captain) '  in  camp,  train,  trench,  and  hospital.'  Cheerfulness, 
manliness,  love  of  England,  and  a  healthy  humour  characterise  his  work." — Literary  World. 

YOUTH'S    HERITAGE.      By    LIEUTENANT    BRIAN    HILL    (D.L.I.)   (2nd 

Lieutenant,  Highland  Light  Infantry).     Fcap.  Svo.     is.  net. 
"  The  author  possesses  considerable  facility  of  poetic  expression,  has  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  is  full  of  the  joy  and  hopefulness  of  youth." — Athenaeum. 

TRIOLETS  FROM  THE  TRENCHES.     By  CAPTAIN  Du  CANN.     Fcap.  8vo, 

boards,     is.  net. 

"  Such  a  volume  is  a  curiosity.  The  delicate  and  dancing  muse  of  the  triolet  has  become 
acquainted  with  flame  and  steel  and  death ;  the  red  morocco  heels  of  her  fanciful  shoes  tread 
on  terrors." — Evening  News. 
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